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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people, 


The people’s party last week rededicated Faneuil hall to 
human liberty in a larger, wider, deeper, higher sense than 
it was ever dedicated before. Those ancient walls are already 
inseparably associated with the beginnings of two great 
movements in the cause of human emancipation. The 
first, which began something over a century ago, had for its 
aim the emancipation of Americans from English rule. The 
second, which began a generation later, had for its object 
the emancipation of black men from white. The third 
to which the ancient hall was dedicated by the people’s 
party last week has an object more momentous far than 
either of the others, no less an one indeed than the emanci- 
pation of poor from rich. 


A striking illustration of the advantages of national 
ownership of the railroad system is found in last week’s 
budget of news from Germany, in which country the gov- 
ernment owns the fines. The late terrible railroad disasters 


in France, Spain and Switzerland, in which countries the 
roads are privately owned, has led the German government, 
in order to guard against the probability of their repetition 
in Germany, to order a most minute examination to be 
made of all the railroad lines, and the conditions of the 
force. A general conference of railroad officials will also 
be called to devise new means of insuring safety. Is not 
that a rather striking object lesson of the advantages of 
government management ? 


The Women’s Rights discussion in England. 

The discussion of women’s rights has recently come into 
great prominence in the British newspaper and periodical 
press, in consequence of the proposition of Lord Salisbury 
that women be admitted to the parliamentary suffrage. 
Lord Salisbury is credited, and probably correctly, with an 
entirely political motive in this move, his idea being that 
if women should vote, their supposed conservatism and 
respect for traditions would secure to the Tory party the 
bulk of their support. 

However that may be, the effect of this proposition by 
a statesman in power has been to set people to debating 
with a quite new interest the general subject of the en- 
largement of women’s liberties, with especial reference 
to the right of suffrage. 

Among those who have arrayed themselves upon the 
negative side of the question are some whom the women 
had counted on as their champions, and notably Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. If Mr. Spencer only lives long enough, he seems 
likely, at the rate he is now getting on, to retract every 
good thing he ever said. Some time ago he shocked his 
friends by publicly recanting certain commendations he 
had once uttered in behalf of the aims of the English 
society for the prevention of cruelty to children. He had 
concluded, he said, upon reflection, that it would be better 
to let the little ones take their chances, lest the survival 
of the fittest be interfered with. Now likewise upon the 
question of women’s rights and the suffrage, he retracts all 
the previous endorsements he has given to their claims. 

His opposition to giving them any further influence in 
politics as he now states it, is based upon the argument that 
they are by nature impulsive, that they are guided by per- 
sonal rather than logical considerations, that they have 
little sense of responsibility or consistency, that they are 
superstitious and devoted to the principle of authority in 
church and state. He believes therefore that the exercise 
by them of political power would be unfavorable to good 
government and progressive ideas. 

It appears to us that this argument fails to deal with the 
subject with the intelligence that might have been expected 
from a sensible man, let alone a professional philosopher. 

Granting for the sake of the argument that women are 
not so judicious and practical in their mental habits as men, 
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there is the best of ground for claiming that this inferiority 
is the result of the deprivation of liberty and responsibility 
which they suffer. If this be the case it is reasonable to 
claim that a condition of greater liberty and responsibility 
would have a tendency to repair the deficiencies in mental 
and moral fiber now alleged to exist. The argument is cer- 
tainly a most reasonable one, for everybody knows that to 
encourage self-dependence responsibility must be imposed, 
to encourage reasoning powers, there must be liberty and 
choice, with liability to necessary consequences. Mr. 
Spencer’s argument is, in effect, that whereas women’s 
mental condition shows that the effect of depriving her of 
liberty has been injurious, she shall therefore continue to 
be deprived of liberty. It is needless to point out that 
this is the argument that has always been used against every 
attempt at human enfranchisement, whether from bodily or 
meutal enslavement. 

Another group of the opponents of women’s rights, in 
this English agitation, is represented by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, leader of the English positivists, and Mrs. E. 
Lynn Linton. Their line of argument, while also involving 
Mr. Spencer’s assumption of the disqualifications of women 
for the suffrage, adds thereto an appeal to them not to 
demand powers which, even if they were capable of their 
exercise, would unsex them. Now this threat of being 
“unsexed” has a formidable sound, but will excite less 
alarm when we consider just what it means. The sex of 
men and women which is based upon the order of nature, 
there is no serious probability that legislation will interfere 
with. When it is said that the extension of larger rights 
to women will unsex them, it is merely meant that it 
will modify certain traditional ideas of their place and 
functions in society. To assume that to modify these 
ideas would have a bad effect is to assume that the place 
and functions of women in society are at present what they 
ought to be, which is precisely the point in dispute. The 
unsexing argument is therefore a complete begging of the 
question. ‘There is, in fact, in addition to the natural sex 
distinction, a sort of conventional and artificial sex, based 
upon customs and habits of thought engendered by tradi- 
tion and institutions. This has nothing to do with the real 
sex, and is often a grotesque parody on it. It is only as to 
this conventional sex that women any more than men can 
be unsexed. In China, for example, a very vigorous process 
of “unsexing” in this sense would be necessary in order to 
bring to light the real and normal type of womanhood, and 
it is the belief of woman’s champions that China is very far 
from being the only county in which this is true. It will 
calm our nerves to reflect that any modifications which may 
take place in the position of woman are not going to change 
her. as God made her, but only as man has made her over. 

From the point of view of nationalism, there is a further 
observation to be made with reference to this subject of 
women’s rights, and the suffrage in particular. Even 
though women received all the political privileges they 
claim, they would still remain under the present social sys- 
tem largely dependent upon men’s love and favor for the 
necessities and yet more for the luxuries of life. This fact, 
so long as it remained a fact would tend to nullify the 
effects of any political privileges. Woman can never be 
free in any substantial sense, never have scope to develop 


her full nature, and show the world what is the full stat- 
ure of womanhood, until she shall be economically, as well 
as politically equal with and independent of men. This 
condition nationalism and nationalism only guarantees her. 
Therefore we say frankly that if we did not regard the 
agitation for woman suffrage as a step toward nationalism 
and destined to end in it, we should feel very slight interest 
in it. 


A Few Distinctions. 


The extent to which the trust or socialistic principle has been ap- 
plied in commercial affairs seems to be immeasurable. It appears 
that the harness-makers are banded together in a ‘‘ protective associ- 
ation,’’ and delegates representing 2000 retail dealers and 147 whole- 
salers are holding a fifth annual convention at Philadelphia. Their 
aim is to confine the business to themselves by means of manufactu- 
rers’ concessions in prices to all save outside dealers. They protest 
against the competitive principle, claiming that it means ruin to them. 
They are thus practical socialists, as are all the trust and pool and 
combination makers, 


We make the above quotation from the Springfield Re- 
publican because it is an apt text for illustrating a differ- 
ence between socialism as taught, for example, by Mr. 
Gronlund and nationalism, In describing the process by 
which the harness-makers and other manufacturers are 
forming trade combinations as socialistic, the Republican is, 
with one exception, correct, while if it had described them 
as nationalistic, the statement would have been incorrect. 
Of course such trade combinations as these which are men- 
tioned, in which the employers only are interested, the em- 
ployees being left out, do not meet the socialist ideal, which 
requires that the relation of master and man should be 
abolished and the business of the trade carried on co-opera- 
tively for the benefit of all the members. But supposing 
that the trade were thus co-operatively organized within it- 
self, it would represent the socialistic idea of the coming 
industrial system. Suppose further, that the other trades 
and occupations of the country were similarly organized 
each for itself, as independent units, and that some sort of 
central government were established to oversee and regulate 
their mutual exchange of products, and keep them from 
quarreling over the terms, and we have the co-operative 
commonwealth as outlined by Mr. Gronlund. This, how- 
ever, would not be nationalism at all, which, instead of 
dividing the field of industry among a number of independent 
trade. combinations each haying a particular interest distinct 
from that of the rest of the community, proposes to inter- 
est all the people equally in the total product of industry 
by making it in all its phases public business. The effect 
of the nationalist plan would be to integrate the nation and 
blend the people more closely together than ever in interest 
and sympathy, while the other plan would seemingly tend 
to divide the people as to material interests, and create, in- 
stead of a nation, a sort of confederation of trade-unions, 
with a central government acting as an umpire between 
them. The medieval guild system, made to cover the whole 
field of industry, is the nearest historical type of the state 
according to the latter idea. On the other hand, the near- 
est approximation to the nationalist type (and that is not 
very near), is found in departments of public business such 
as the post office. 

In seeking to make clear the distinction between the so- 
cialist and nationalist theory of the ideal industrial organi- 
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gation, we follow Mr. Gronlund’s description of the former. 
It should, however, be clearly borne in mind that the term 
socialism and socialist are generic rather than specific, and 
include various schools of thought, some of which no doubt 
would not accept Mr. Gronlund’s ideas. There are, in fact, 
mary who, while preferring to call themselves socialists 
rather than nationalists, adhere to the nationalist ideal of 
industrial organization. 


The Need of a Maximum Railroad Rate Law. 


How much longer are we to wait for a maximum railroad 
tariff law in Massachusetts? Do our people realize how 
far we are behind other portions of the Union in this 
respect ? Most of the Western States have long had 
laws fixing a certain price per mile for passengers and 
freight as the highest that may be charged. ‘The state of 
New York is certain/y not controlled by the grangers, nor 
is its policy animated by enmity to the railroads, but it 
has a law which limits passenger rates to two cents a mile. 
In Massachusetts we doubt if the rate is anywhere so low 
as that, and on many lines or parts of lines it runs up to 
three and four cents a mile, and in some instances for short 
distances to almost five cents a mile, Wherever a road is 
not exposed to competition it is common to find fancy 
prices charged. And yet Massachusetts is one of the most 
densely populated states of the Union, and one of the best 
to do railroad business in. How much longer shall we have 
have to endure this unconscionable swindle? While we 
are asking this question we may as well answer it. We 
shall endure it till we send a Legislature to Boston which 
will represent the people instead of the corporations. 


Suggested by Parnell’s Death. 

Few men have been more bitterly abused than was Par- 
nell during his last days, but now that he is dead there is 
a general recognition of the substantial greatness of his 
career. His faults were many, his nature in some respects 
harsh and repellant, but his passionate devotion to the 
cause of his country was unquestioned by his bitterest ene- 
mies. Patriotism is easy when it is a mere matter of dying 
in battle to the sound of martial music, but it is a sturdier, 
more difficult sort of patriotism which is needed to support 
a man in such a Parliamentary struggle as Parnell led for 
years that were thick with heart-sickening disappointments 
against a seemingly endless array of obstacles. He fell at 
last by a woman, but it will not do for the sons of Adam 
to be too hard on him for that. Indeed, if it be any object 
to live in history, the fact that Parnell’s great career was 
blighted by his love for a woman will tend as much as his 
greatest achievements to interest future generations in his 
fate. “All mankind loves a lover.” 

An aspect of Parnell’s career which is likely to make it 
of particular interest to future historians is the extent to 
which social problems were blended with the political 
aspect of the Irish cause. Patriotic as the Irish are they 
never could have been combined and held together as they 
wére by Parnell, by the power of a merely political aspira- 
tion. It was because they saw in home rule the means of 
some relief from poverty, of an easier tenure of land and a 
general improvement in their economic condition that they 
gave such unfaltering support to their leaders. In this 
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respect the Irish struggle is a foreshaaowing of what is 
destined to be the type of all future national uprisings. 
The age when men can be passionately interested in merely 
political ideals relating to forms of government or inter 
national relations, is past or fast passing. With the prog- 
ress of enlightenment the masses are opening their eyes to 
the fact that their welfare is but slightly related to such ques- 
tions, being chiefly dependent upon the economical arrange- 
ments of society as to the production and distribution of 
wealth. They are beginning to see that the dependence of 
the poor upon the rich for livelihood is a far more injurious 
form of oppression than the political dependence of one 
country upon another, and that unless industry also be 
republicanized, the application of the republican idea to 
politics is of little use to the people. 

In calling attention to the fact that the phase of the 
world’s history in which merely political ideals have filled 
men’s minds is passing away, we would by no means dis- 
parage the important and essential part in human evolution 
which these ideals have played. It took ages of insurrec- 
tions, revolutions, wars of independence, regicides, tyranni- 
cides and riots to establish the principle of popular 
government, which now, under one form or another, is 
substantially accepted by the greater part of the civilized 
world. ‘This principle had first to be established in politics 
before it could be applied to industry, but having now been 
accepted politically, that chapter of human evolution is 
being closed, and that which shall deal with the extension 
of popular government from politics to industry is open- 
ing. 

The Irish revolt led by Parnell, by its agragrian and 
semi-socialistic character, marks an epoch of transition. 


Facts for Sincere Temperance Men. 


There are few more discouraging aspects of human nature 
than the unwillingness of mations to learn of one another. 
The experience of one seems almost thrown away so far as 
concerns any instructive value it has for others. In one 
respect, namely inventions for killing men, nations do follow 
one another’s experiments pretty closely, and are prompt to 
copy successful ones; but so far as regards improvements 
in any other directions, they might, for the most part, as 
well be nade on another planet. ‘This is especially true as 
regards the attitude of the United States toward European 
nations. The fact is, of course, to a considerable extent, 
accounted for by the ocean that rolls between. It is, how- 
ever, to a greater degree attributable to a stupid arrogance 
and self-conceit on our part, based upon our earlier adoption 
of a nominally popular form of government. Because an 
extraordinarily favorable conjunction of circumstances en 
abled us to take the lead here, we seem to feel that Europe 
can teach us nothing, whereas, in fact, we are, as regards 
many administrative devices and business methods, a gen- 
eration behind her. We mentioned in a recent editorial a 
half dozen or more striking illustrations of the truth of this 
assertion, and have one more to mention now, namely, 
Switzerland’s experiment, now of five years’ standing, iu the 
exclusive government conduct of the liquor business. 

The experiment was undertaken with a view to checking 
the evils of intemperance which had grown to terrible pro- 
portions under the former system which, like our own, left 
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the sale of liquors to be conducted by private persons for 
profit. The Swiss reformers might have contented them- 
selves, like too many of the same class, in this country, with 
crying out for the immediate total prohibition of the busi- 
ness, and refusing to lift a finger in aid of any reform short 
of that, knowing full well all the while that prohibition was 
out of the question. But. being sincerely desirous of doing 
some good in the world, and knowing that prohibition was 
impossible, they proposed to do the best thing that was 
possible, namely, to take the business out of private hands 
and put it in those of a federal monopoly. Two ends 
were proposed: first, the sale of pure spirits only ; second, 
to diminish the supply of spirits to the actual demands of 
the people in place of stimulating sales as private dealers 
had done. Of the revenue from the business, for a revenue 
was to be derived from it, a part was to be devoted to char- 
itable enterprises with a view to curing the effects of 
intemperance, while the rest was to be distributed among 
the local governments. 

The plan was adopted in 1885. An official report states 
that from 1885 to 1890, the average annual consumption of 
spirits fell off from 10.26 litres per head of the population 
to 6.27 litres, the quality of the liquor sold having mean- 
while greatly improved. The revenue, meanwhile, has been 
large. 

The Swiss system differs from the nationalist proposition 
embodied in the Massachusetts and Ohio platforms of the 
People’s party in that the latter proposes that the sales of 
liquor shall be at cost, meeting the expenses of the business 
but yielding no revenue, while the Swiss plan contemplates 
a profit. While the Swiss plan in this respect would not be 
satisfactory to nationalists any more than to prohibition- 
ists, its success, taken in connection with the results of the 
somewhat similar Gothenburg system in Sweden and Nor- 
way, makes a practical argument for some form of public 
monopoly as a mitigation of the evils of intemperance, 
which prohibitionists are bound to meet if they expect their 
sincerity as opponents of intemperance to remain unques- 
tioned. 


A People’s Party Hymn Criticised. 


A prominent daily makes the point that the audience at 
Faneuil hall last week were very wide of the mark when 
they sang: 

My country ’tis of thee, 
Land of lost liberty, 


It seems to us that the great point is whether we are los- 
ing our liberties by vicious legislation. If so, the song was 
well phrased. The technical criticism may be met techni- 
cally. ‘he chief justice of New Hampshire in a recent 
decision said substantially : To take by unequal taxation a 
portion of the earnings of mankind is not different in prin- 
ciple from chattel slavery which takes the whole. There 
was in the early history of this country no such thing, sub- 
stantially, as unequal taxation, but now we are cheated out 
of a third of our taxes. Is it not under the New Hampshire 
decision a land of lost liberty ? 

But there is a much broader sense in which this is a 
land of “lost” liberty. The power of capitalistic combina- 
tion has practically put an end to the personal initiative 


in industry and commerce which Americans formerly en- 
joyed. The field of business, no longer free and open to 
all citizens, has been divided up into industrial marquisates, 
dukedoms and principalities, in each of which some capi- 
talistic combination is supreme. ‘he money power of the 
country has debauched the electorate and when it failseto 
carry an election by bribery of voters, secures its ends by 
buying the legislatures, 

The words of the song were in no way an exaggeration, 
Our liberties are, to a great extent, “lost,” but it is not yet 
too late to recover them. 


NATIONALISM HAS THE FIELD IN MONTANA. 


A Montana correspondent of the Nebraska Farmer writes 
as follows: This is one of the best agricultural seasons we 
have had for some time. There has been sufficient rain to 
grow crops without irrigation. The people of Montana are 
as prosperous as they are in any ‘part of the United States, 
but still they are not satisfied. They are nearly wild on 
nationalism. The Pacific Coast Nationalist club of San 
Francisco sent lecturers all over the northwestern states 
and they have got the people in a state of ferment and 
excitement by their glowing word pictures of nationalism. 
They claim that at the next presidential election, at the 
bottom of every ticket at every voting precinct in the 
United States they will put the words, “ For Nationalism ” 
and ‘‘ Against Nationalism.” 


KIND WORDS FROM A BOSTON PAPER. 


Living Issues: The New Nation, the bright and able 
weekly published in this city by Edward Bellamy, author 
of “ Looking Backward,” has struck a responsive chord in the 
hearts of the thousands who have read it. This paper 
might be considered the creed of the people’s party; it 
advocated in advance the principles which were afterward 
adopted by the people’s party; its clear ring sounds against 
monopoly, against oppression of the workingman, against 
corperative greed, the numerous injustices to women, the 
wrongs perpetrated in the name of law against labor in no 
uncertain sound. We would call The New Nation a har- 
binger carrying good news of emancipation to the white 
slaves of our country, a torch-bearer lighting up the dark 
recesses of monopolistic greed and legislative tyranny. 


NO ESCAPE BUT NATIONALIZATION. 


Springfield Republican : By heavily subsidizing the Pacific 
mail steamers to uphold rates from coast to coast, the trans- 
continental railroads have been able to establish such 
charges that New York hardware merchants have actually 
been shipping nails to San Francisco by way of Liverpool 
and the East Indies, or pretty nearly around the whole 
world, at a saving of from $5 to $9 a ton from the rates es- 
tablished for direct shipment across the continent. But it 
seems that the roads may have the aid of the government 
in defeating this extraordinary method of escaping their ex- 
actions. The shippers were advised that under the tariff 
laws domestic merchandise reshipped into the country in 
the same condition as exported is exempt from duty and 
accordingly have not calculated on paying heavy taxes to 
get their goods into San Francisco or having the import 
prohibited. But the railroads have found in the old coast- 
wise navigation acts a prohibition of the transportation of 
merchandise from one port of the United States to another 
in any other than United States vessels and under this law 
the New York shipments have been held up by the govern- 
ment at San Francisco. There seems to be no way of es- 
cape for the shippers from the railroad and steamboat 
combination that controls transcontinental traffic. 
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WE WANT NO KINGS. 


Go where I will, I feel a sound, 
Like sullen thunder shake the ground, 


And as I listen, half in fear, 
The sound swells louder and more near, 


A sourid of protest from the throngs 
Grown weary from their cruel wrongs. 


Again I listen; thrilled and stirred, 
I catch its purport word for word 


As loud and louder yet it rings — 
““We want no kings, we want no kings!”’ 


The world has grown too wise and old 
For monarchs with their crowns of gold. 


And thought has grown too bold and free 
To let us longer bend the knee 


To any man, unless he fights 
For justice, truth and common rights. 


The rights of labor to its hire — 
The rights of toilers to aspire 


To something better than befalls 
The burdened oxen in their stalls; 


The right of all paid slaves to rise 
Against all crowned monopolies 


That rob the tillers of the soil 
Of honest proceeds of his toil! 


That steal the poor man’s flour and sack 
And grind him, till he buys them back 


At twice their value. Down, we say, 
With these false kings who rule to-day. 


With Freedom’s voice the welkin rings, 
“ We want no kings, we want no kings! ”’ 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


HERBERT SPENCER AND SOCIALISM. 


To convict Herbert Spencer of false logic were no easy 
task. Fortunately a reply to his paper, “The Limits of 
State Duties,” in the September “ Popular Science” involves 
the conviction of false premise only. ‘The error in this 
direction is so self-evident. and so wholesale in its character 
that one is tempted to dismiss the subject with the quota- 
tion of his last paragraph: “But why needs there any 
detailed refutation?” Yet there is need, even at the risk 
of quibbling, for his paper mirrors faithfully in miniature 
the attitude of a vast section of the opponents of state 
socialism more worthy of combat than the mere casuist or 
the born conservative. We refer to the philosophical 
anarchist and the (so-called) individualist. Whether it be 
the lack of proper presentation of socialism in the press of 
to-day or not cannot be said; but it is a significant fact that 
no criticism of its principles has yet appeared from that 
quarter which does not totally misconceive its sphere of ac- 
tion and its tendencies. And entrenched behind these crit- 
icisms lies the majority of that class whose voice carries 


influence in regard to things discussed but yet to be accom- 
plished. 

In preface the reminder is necessary that the terms 
socialism, nationalism, etc., are indefinable, and that the 
writer can, of neeessity, stand for the views of none but 
himself.| The prineiples of each are well defined, but the 
popular understanding of the terms refers rather to the ae- 
tion of the parties advocating them, and varies widely with 
locality and individual interpretation. 

Mr. Spencer and his followers generally style themselves 
individualists in contradistinction to other reformers as 
maintaining throughout all thought and action the higher 
development of the individual as the only true goal. It is 
hard to conceive a reformer having any other ideal at heart 
than the development of the individual. To this end, state, 
constitution, science, war, slavery aud religion, the madonna 
of the old master and the cotton-mill alike, are all but as 
hand-maidens ; mere tools, now useful and now obsolete and 
cast aside ; existing wholly to that end and to be appraised 
from no othcr vasis of valuation. Myriads died, had to die, 
suffering, without hope, that Cheops might stand, that 
Alexander might rule, that Plato might have leisure for 
philosophy and lowly Luther peace to preach, that all the 
talents entrusted to menkind might, in the hands of the 
faithful, grow and spread light and happiness throughout 
the shadowed world. A1l this was endured that the individ- 
ual might develop itself. All this, without end, is recog- 
nised by the nationalist, surely, of all others. It is the 
banner of Spencerianism ; it is the life and soul of social- 
ism. 

Where, then, is the misunderstanding 2 Here, in a word. 
Mr. Spencer imagines the socialist state to be active in fol- 
lowing up a preconceived program of formative influences 
which is to be forced upon each citizen. To quote,— “it is 
decided to create citizens having form fit for the life of their 
society,” i.e., society, or, as Mr. Jerome happily puts it, 
the majority is the ideal held up for worship and before 
which all else must be sacriticed. 

Were this true, one could sympathise heartily with Mr. 
Spencer in his disgust and despair at the prospect ahead 
and the vanity_of discussing it. Were this true, criticism 
and satire have barely hinted at the danger. As it happens, 
however, the truth is directly antithetic, is the extreme op- 
posite of this position. 

The assertion that the socialist state, based upon and 
reached through a complete reorganization of social factors, 
is to be passive, and not active in its functions, needs 
explanation. Active, in the eradication of present evil, of 
some institutions of to-day which are openly detrimental to 
the individual, it will, by the very act of self-establishment, 
be. But both in its relation to them afterward and in the 
substitution of aught else in their place, it will be forever 
wholly passive; and as these evil institutions, up-rooted, 


starved by mere passivity, gradually cease to lift their 
heads and glide silently toward oblivion, so will the state, 
ever an artificial myth, starve also for want of occupation, 
grow vague and thin, and follow them ; leaving a universe 
of opportunity to the individual. 

For example, in miniature, the state (in America) now 
compels education. It is to-day an open question whether 
education should include the classics or be confined to nat- 
ural science alone. Should the state, or the majority, 
appoint a commission which shall decide the exact curricu- 
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lum to be followed, and compel each citizen to cultivate his 
memory with so much history, his logic with so many books 
of Euclid, or his biceps by a certain course in the gymna- 
sium, even should an attempt be made to vary it for the 
needs of the individual, the state would exceed the limits of 
its duties in just the way in which Mr. Spencer dreads ana 
socialism condemns. Yetcannot socialism at the same time 
consistently demand that education, the choice of studies 
being left entirely open, not only be enforced but be free ; 
that the parsimony of parents or the accident of birth be 
absolutely debarred from influence over the opportunities of 
the young individual? he protection of the child from 
coercion, direct or indirect, is merely an extension of police 
duty and certainly does not imply the substitution of state 
coercion in its place. ‘The distinction is broad and sharp. 
We need only suppose the education of the country handed 
over to a syndicate who should monopolize the instruments 
of instruction, “restrict production” of knowledge, and 
provoke teachers’ strikes, to appreciate also its force. 

Similarly, the state might proscribe the stock and_prod- 
uce exchange on exactly the same basis as it does the prize 
ring, and with infinitely broader benefit. Yet because ‘t 
does either it is not implied that it must enforce sunday- 
school attendance upon those whom it drives from the 
sporting rendezvous, nor harvest-field labor upon those 
whom it has forbidden to speculate in the necessaries of 
life. We agree with Mr. Spencer that such policy would be 
absurd were it not so dangerous. 

So, again, it is proposed by the nationalists that the city 
of Boston establish a coal-yard where fuel may be obtained 
at cost by any citizen, the price being the same in large or 
small lots. We must confess to seeing nothing coercive, 
nothing parental in this. The city does not say to any 
man “Thou shalt dig coal, or cart coal!” Neither does it 
say to the consumer, “Thou canst have all the coal thou 
wishest for the asking.” It merely says, “If you will dig 
coal, or cart coal, it must be done for no more than the law 
of supply and demand accords to you. But you shall not 
interfere with that law by raising the price at the point of 
demand above that which would command supply, or reduc- 
ing the price at the point of supply below that which 
demand would accord; in short, you must not restrict ¢con- 
sumption or production by placing upon exchange a tax 
called profit; ” an attitude wholly negative and passive in 
its character, a mere extension of police duty. As it seems 
an open question, outside the socialistic contingent, as to 
how far such extension be admissible in the protection of 
private property, let us look furvher; for it is ever conceded 
that it includes the protection of life. Vital statistics 
reveal an immediate connection between the necessaries of 
life and the death-rate. Remembering that the reduction 
in cost of coal to the class wherein lies most of this connec- 
tion, would amount to over 75 per cent, the estimate of a 
reduction in the death-rate of 0.10 seems very moderate. 
The correct figure is more probably 0.40 or 0.50. Yet the 
former, in Boston, means a saving of 47 lives a year, or, ap- 
plied to the adjacent population, nearly 100 lives per year ! 

Moreover, the reduction in price at the point of cousump- 
tion means an increase in demand of something like 150 
per cent, or a like increase in the vast army of miners, rail- 
road-men, sailors, carters, and heavers, who would find 
employment in supply. Think of the increased demand in 
every commodity resultant from such increase in purchasing 
power and the burden of enforced idleness which it would 
lift from the country’s shoulders! Nor is this all. Re- 
member that the price of coal enters into the cost of every 
commodity in the land, and that its reduction carries into 
every corner of the industrial world Decreased Cost, with 
its offspring, Increased Purchasing Power and Increased 
Demand, ‘Thus, reflecting from commodity to commodity, 
reverberating between inducement to production on the one 
hand and purchasing power on the other, would go the 
social forces liberated by this one act’ of passive protection, 
throughout the myriads of producing and consuming man- 
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kind, scattering broadcast, over high and low, blessings in 
the way of opportunity. Only those employed in specula- 
tion, in profit-grasping, in coupon-cutting and dividend-draw- 
ing, find themselves harmed(?), only idleness is oppressed; 
and their protest is silenced by the reply that they are Shy- 
locks suffering in their own courts, that they are beaten at 
their own game of “free competion” between incorporated 
individuals; moreover, that they are members of the win- 
ning corporation, are still free to engage in the coal busi- 
ness, only upon such terms as may not be detrimental to the 
interests of their fellow-men. 

The above is neither a fairy tale nor a study in perpetual 
motion. Based upon well-known economic principles and 
commercial figures it challenges refutation and stands as a 
witness to the infinite force of human life bubbling and boil- 
unquietly below, beneath the huge scheme for interference 
with labor and exchange which we dub an industrial system; 
and accomplishing a prodigious deal, withal, even in spite 
of it. 

It is here we would ask: where, in such a picture of un- 
restrained, uneserced activity appears the specter of the 
State, grim Griffin of socialistic mythology, horrid ogre to 
all true individualists, residing in unnamed space beyond 
the touch of man, lifting from his shoulders all need of 
effort yet demanding the subjection of serfdom, demanding 
unenlightened drudgery yet supplying, from its mysterious 
Griffin-land source, all things without need of effort? It 
fails to appear. We see only individuals, voluntarily, 
forced by no moneyed influence by no dearth of opportu- 
nity or dread of forced idleness, by no hope of money easier 
gotten than earned, by no despotism of state or corporation, 
co-operating; not for the sake of competition, or waste, but 
for economy in production. Voluntarily co-operating, with 
themselves, with their fellow-men; as all men should, as all 
true men, Spencerian or socialist, would! 

Nor is the objection relevant that the coal is not free, as 
radical socialism would have it. A necessary corollary to 
free coal is the proscription of idleness — making it legally 
an offense against the public weal as it is now in fact — 
and offering the coal (with liberty) only upon condition of 
labor. ‘True, the basis of exchange of labor for coal, the 
price, is changed; but the change is only one of degree and 
not of principle. ‘But it is proposed to give also to those 
who cannot, will not, labor!” ‘True. If they cannot they 
are a burden under any system, socialism only distributing 
it more equally. So also if they will not. Better by far to 
exact work-house industry under conditions favorable to 
“individual development” than to retain these idlers, still 
no less a burden, still consuming coal, under conditions 
which favor increase of the evil and make them a menace 
to the peace of society ; while the free coal and shelter are 
reserved as a premium upon crime. And yet we have not 
touched upon the stimulation, ambition, self-respect, love, 
concern for family, and all the qualities which Mr. Spencer 
would develope, which would result from banishing greed 
for gold. Hiding, blunting, deferring, distorting all these 
is this last, yet weaker than they; failing utterly and giy- 
ing way to despair or crime when they fail, failing utterly 
to soar so high, retarding heavily, when they prevail; alto- 
gether a factor despicable beyond words, needing only to 
be trampled under foot to reveal its true character, and 
wholly evil in the “development of the individual.” 

And so, upon examination, this lion of a state appears to 
be toothless and clawless, a mere name under which men 
assemble and act. With vitality enough of its own, mind 
you, but yet grown passive, as industry after industry is 
nationalized, and quite quiet unless it be interfered with — 
forgotten, in fact, like the human body free from pain or 
spasm, though the seat of every faculty and activity, by 
men busy co-operating, except its laws be broken. In 
which way, by learning its true nature, will men come to 
respect this body-politic, to know that co-operation is its 
only natural law, the thing which has survived as the fittest, 
and that the aggrandizement of one portion at the expense 
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of another is abnormal and exhausting to both; and will so 
co-operate, liberating unknown forces now hidden by unnatu- 
ral internal conflict, by pain and spasm; will, in fact, for- 
get that the state exists. 

So much in general. To take up Mr. Spencer’s argu- 
ments: The first two pages are devoted to a contrast 
between “a society which, having fighting for its chief 
business, makes sustentation subordinate, and a society 
which, having sustentation for its chief business, makes 
fighting subordinate,” holding that the moulding of the in- 
dividual by the state is warranted by and subservient to 
only the former. This has already been answered by the 
assertion that the socialist state has no idea of “moulding 
the individual.” Yet it is worthy of mention that the 
string most often harped upon in defense of the competitive 
system is that the stern discipline which it brings and the 
manliness (?) which it cultivates are absolutely essential to 
modern life. Evidently either this argument or Mr. 
Spencer will have to be abandoned. For our part, we 
should agree with the latter that, with a continent to con- 
quer, the obstacles of nature furnish us all necessary disci- 
pline without allowing men to waste time butting their 
heads together. 

Until we reach the middle paragraph of p. 643 everything 
bears so plainly the stamp of the false premise that the 
foregoing covers it. But here is made an excursion into the 
ethical side of the question which merits a reminder of the 
passive nature of the socialist state. A picture is drawn of 
how the “aggressive” inculcation of the doctrines of love 
and foregiveness is a relic of “savagery” and the middle 
ages, “full of churches and priests,” happily now super- 
seded by milder and more effective methods of mere 
persuasion. Right again, Mr. Spencer. But why not go 
further ? If persuasion is better than persecution, is not 
mere example, mere habit, better than either? If the 
Christian church of to-day, its members living up to the 
principle “thou shalt compete with thy neighbor unto 
bankruptcy and death,” results in more consistency than 
the Inquisition, its members acting similarly with rack and 
stake, why will not the simple church of Him who cast out 
the money-changers, the easy doctrine of “Live and let 
live!” do more? We cannot see but that the society 
which calls upon him who prays. ‘Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven” on Sunday, to evict tenants and 
corner wheat on Monday, is sowing hypocrisy more broad- 
cast than that which warns him “Whatsoever thou mayst 
believe, thou must not harm thy fellow-men. Otherwise go 
thy way.” 

Further on we find the remarkable statement that insti- 
tutions have progressed in advance of the individual (para- 
doxical on the surface), that. “the nature which we inherit 
from an uncivilized past is still very imperfectly 
fitted to the partially civilized present.” For a reply, neces- 
sarily long though easy, Mr. Spencer is referred to Mr. Mac- 
aulay, Has not the former just said that the individual 
becomes adjusted to its surroundings, following a “natural 
law”? What, then, needs to be done more than widen sur- 
roundings, remove limitations, abolish corporate despotisin 
and remove paucity of opportunity? Moreover, does not 
Mr. Spencer see in the phenomenal uprising in America of 
the past eighteen months, the working of a natural law, 
something springing from seismic forces, beyond the caliber 
of mere circulated doctrine, and no longer subservent to “the 
political meddler;” but revolting against him? <A national 
spasm — most “natural,” considering the heavy poison to 
be cast out. 

All through this portion shines out the assumption that 
“ free competition,” “free contract” and “individual oppor- 
tunity ” exist to-day. How pure is the first where corpora- 
tions restrict production, consumption, activity, opportunity, 
according to their selfish and private interests, where the 
competition is not in production but for the privilege of 
production, 2,000,000 being inevitably barred out? Would 
one close a “free” contract with a railroad to carry him for 


several times the cost of doing so, there being no alternative 
but to walk? What freedom remains to the individual in 
regard to transportation would rather be utilized in build- 
ing a road of his own whereon he may transport himself for 
what it may cost him to do so; he being an independent 
individual, disliking paternalism, corporate or state, and 
preferring to do his best for himself to letting a corporation 
do for him what it chooses. In which construction the suff- 
rage of citizenship will take the place of a seat on the stock 
exchange. 

Omitting the volume which might be written here, the 
summary is this. 

The problem before the social reformer is not the desigu 
of a Utopia, socialistic or anarchistic. It is not the form- 
ulation of a constitution which shall root out evil from the 
heart of man. It is, on whatever line he may work, the 
choice between two evils. It is the adaptation of a given 
set of individuals and circumstances under a new and altered 
regime that the result may be somewhat better —or, to suit 
the pessimist, somewhat less bad —than before. Since the 
present line of progress is unique. in history results cannot 
be measured by precedent but must be guaranteed by prin- 
ciples followed and the object in view. Yet, more than this, 
the reform, to be practicable and successful, must attack the 
point of greatest evil, primarily because here is most good 
to be done but chiefly because around this point as a focus 
concentrate the natural forces of popular discontent. At this 
point is found the highest potential of strife between oppres- 
sion and the sense of wrong. And it is solely by the co- 
operation of these natural social forces that any reform may 
hope to succeed. Conversely, their co-operation identifies 
the need for reform. 

The strife to-day is in the industrial world, and grows 
daily greater, not less. The proposition that it be due to 
the individual comes easily to reductio ad absurdum. If 
due to institutions, which? Immediately, to lack of work 
on one side and the fact that income may be had without 
labor (through profits, dividends, interest, etc.,) on the 
other ; both breeding in either class all sorts of faults which 
are tacked on the individual as being his own. Mediately, 
to the system through which one man, by merely owning a 
thing (causing it to be handled twice unnecessarily), by 
wresting from another the privilege of having it pass 
through his hands, gains thereby the privilege of placing 
thereon a tax, a profit, entirely independent of whether he 
perform a real service or not. This tax it is which acts as 
a clog to the whole industrial machine, paralysing consump- 
tion, restraining production, dulling each to the touch of 
the other; in short, introducing mere friction and wasted 
energy. 

Here, then, stands socialism, crying that the clogs be 
removed, that the friction be lessened — not by lubricants 
applied, not by mere perfection of each piece alone, but by 
complication eliminated. Let the wheels whirl unbraked. 
Let the motive energy, ever supplied from within, no longer 
waste itself in impact and heat. Let each part of the 
machine move freely, in accordance with its fellows as is 
inevitable, transmitting the power delivered to it without 
absorption, with accretion rather; and thereby moving more 
itself. But let no unnecessary piece be tolerated. Let 
ambition go unhampered. Let demand, be it for bread or 
for Browning, speak out unchoked; and’ supply, no longer 
deaf, respond with production no longer restricted. Let 
every drop of beating blood, of throbbing brain, of longing 
heart, yearning to have, to do, to be, work out its own des- 
tiny unhampered — according to natural laws. 

Then, and then only, shall we have men, real men, stal- 
wart, varied, differentiated ; of infinite strength and delicacy, 
fit to characterize and mould the world in which they live 
and serve, fit to forget that they ever needed the swaddling- 
clothes of despotism or fed on the pap of corporate pater- 
nalism. 

Sipney A. REEvE. 
Boston, Mass., Sept., 1891. 
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THE CRADLE OF LIBERTY ROCKED. 


FANEUIL HALL CROWDED. 


A NOTABLE GATHERING OF CITIZENS. 


What took place at the Meeting. Abstracts of the Speeches. 
Other Campaign Notes. 

Faneuil hall, Boston, is proverbially a difficult one to fill. 

The citizens of Massachusetts never repair to this secluded 
and ancient edifice unless the liberties of their country are, 
in their opinion, menaced. 

It began to rain an hour before the meeting on the even- 
ing of the 7th, when the people’s party held their first 
rally in Boston. This, however, did not prevent the gath- 
ering of a large audience. Every seat was occupied, and 
many stood for hours during the speaking, and the audience 
did not break up until after 11 o’clock. 

It is the common agreement that in quality and ability 
the audience was one of the most remarkable Faneuil hall 
gatherings that Boston has witnessed for years. 

A full report of the speaking is far beyond the limits of 


our columns. We must content ourselves with extracts 


from only two of the speeches. 
The presiding officer, George F. Washburn, reviewed in 
his introductory remarks the growth of the people’s party 


and the significance of the movement. The audience then 


sang a hymn, beginning with this stanza: 


My country, ’tis of Thee, 
Land of lost Liberty, 
Of Thee we sing. 
Land which the millionaires, 
Who govern our affairs, 
Ovn for themselves and heirs, — 
Bitter the sting. 


The Hon. Henry Winn of Malden, candidate for governor 


on the people’s party ticket, then spoke for an honr. We 


quote some of the important passages of his speech : 


Major Winn opens the Campaign. 

“We are here to inaugurate a new political party. Let us 
not commit the error of dreaming that our cause is just 
because our propositions are novel or our numbers few. If 
men are unwilling to break from their traditions, civilization 
will never advance. 

“ Political leaders who feel that a loss of power may follow 
a mistake of judgment, shrink from anything new, and 
endeavor to amuse the public mind with triflag or worn- 
out issues or those which have only a sentimental interest. 
Last of all will they quarrel with those who furnish the 
sinews of war. 

“We enter a protest against misconduct of the moneyed 
classes. We propose to do what we may that this shall be 
a government by men and no longer a government by money. 
We make no war upon the rich. Ours is no scheme of 
plunder. We believe in the honest payment of obligations, 
value for value. We insist that the rich man shall not use 
his wealth to buy nominations to public office, to suborn the 


press, to corrupt the elective franchise, nor use his power to 
rob the labor of any part of his honest share of the joint 
product of laborer and capital, nor plunder him of it by 
monopolies or unjust taxes on what he consumes, nor cheat 
him by cheating the government of its honest dues. 

“ Our friends in power point to the general prosperity aris- 
ing from the magnifivent harvest as if they were the cup- 


bearers of the divine bounty. If so, did God direct them to 
divide half the net profits of his gift among a two hundredth 
of his children ? 4 

“One of the principal methods by which the classes who 
control the government of states appropriate to themselves 
the earnings of their weaker neighbors is by unjust local 
taxation. When personal property is all taxed the owner 
of a house must bear his own taxes; but when personal 
property is permitted to escape, the landlord can make his 
tcaant bear the tax on the house by charging that much 
more rent. For if the landlord succeeds in imposing his 
tax on his tenant through rent, outside capital, if taxed, 
will flow into buildings to get the same advantage, until it 
cannot be got; but not if that outside capital already 
escapes. The rent of the poor whose incomes are less 
than $1000 is four times as great, according to their means, 
as the rent borne by persons whose incomes exceed $7500. 
Great inroads have been made into our ancient tax system, 
and I weigh my words carefully when I tell you that a des- 
perate struggle is now going on headed by prominent lead- 
ers of both parties to copy the British system from which 
our fathers emancipated themselves, by letting off from tax- 
ation altogether notes, bonds and foreign stocks which 
constitute the chief property of the very wealthy, and all 
chattels, if necessary to accomplish that result. It is not 
the interest of the ordinary business man any more than of 
the wage-earner to have these enormous fortunes built 
up by such frauds. Mr. John Wand, an economist of Bir- 
mwingham arrives at the conclusion that the wage-earner, oc- 
cupying a house at five shillings a week and earning 30 
shillings, is compelled directly and indirectly to pay over 
three weeks of his labor per annum on account of the house 
rates, a feature we are rapidly approaching in Massachu- 
setts. 

“ We may almost call it the exception when the probate of 
a great estate does not show a great amount of taxables not 
assessed. At a moderate estimate the people of Massachu- 
setts are every year cheated out of $10,000,000 or $12,000,- 
000 of taxes by the wealthy classes. How it dwarfs into 
insignificance the question whether the tariff scale shall be 
a little higher or lower when we think that the whole tariff 
revenue, just and unjust, from Massachusetts on a per 
capita count, is not much over half this amount. I believe 
that the whole assessment of estates in the commonwealth 
should be in the hands of the tax commissioner, who should 
appoint the local assessors, and that they should be paid by 
the state. I believe that the tax on private personal property 
should be an excise, a state tax at a uniform rate through 
the commonwealth, which should be the average tax rate as 
now laid on corporations. I believe that the personal prop- 
erty tax collected should be distributed to the cities and 
towns in proportion to the value of their real estate, with 
such concessions as may be reasonable on account of the 
tax-payers’ residence; or that the state should help the 
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municipalities with the proceeds in the support of schools 
and roads, etc. 

“JT turn now to the currency, which, under a metallic 
standard is another no less potent factor in augmenting the 
wealth of the strong at the expense of the weak. What is 
an honest dollar? What do you use dollars for? <A 
measure of value, of course. What would you think of a 
yard-stick which some days was a few inches too long and 
others a few inches too short, but on the whole was steadily 
growing longer. You wouldn’t call it an honest yard-stick. 
And yet this is what the gold standard is. And if two 
yard-sticks were in use, one stretching and the other short- 
ening, you would find buyers and sellers in two camps. 
And if one party had been sharp enough to get the stretch- 
ing yard-stick legalized, while the other stood out in the 
cold swearing that if their yard-stick should be used the 
two would shrink and swell into harmony, you would get a 
picture of the silver controversy. 

“The only honest dollar is a dollar invariable in value 
relative to the mass of commodities in general as other 
weights and measures are relatively to their standard. 
Can we produce it ? 

“There is strong reason to believe that the increase in the 
volume of gold is not as great as the increase in the demand 
upon it as a standard currency, and that therefore its use as 
a standard alone must be attended by a ‘perpetual increase 
in its value relative to other commodities, which can only 
result in a perpetual fraud upon the debtor classes and a 
serious detriment to business always depressed by declin- 
ing prices. 

“Tt seems to me that the remedy lies in acurrency of legal 
tender treasury notes, not redeemable at any fixed ratio in 


coin, but receivable for all taxes and public dues and kept j; 


as nearly as possible, by expansion and contraction of their 
volume, at a fixed par in value by comparison of the average 
market price, in such currency, of a specified number of 
commodities selected as affording the best barometer of 
values. The value ratio of the dollar to this fixed rar 
should be declared at stated periods by a commission of ex- 
perts. All time and overdue bills should by law be payable 
by such an amount of this currency as would give to the cred- 
itor value equivalent to value given by him, as determined 
by the ratio for the period when the debt was contracted 
compared with the ratio at the time of payment, with his 
interest, and no more. Thus currency at 1.10 would indicate 
that it would buy one tenth more of the commodities than 
when it was at par, and at 90 it would buy one tenth less. 
So, a note for $1000 given when currency is at 90 would be 
paid at $818.18, when currency is 110; and, given at 110, 
would be paid at $1222.22, with currency at 90 

“That this currency could be kept from falling below its 
par-in value by limiting its volume is a proposition which I 
presume no economist will dispute. It need not be dis- 
cussed farther than barely to illustrate by comparison with 
a postage stamp which is a ticket bearing no promise of re- 
demption, but simply receivable for a government service. 
So all the currency now out is paid in taxes within two 
years. The postage stamps do not depreciate; nor would 
the treasury note receivable for taxes unless too many were 
issued. The irredeemable paper of the bank of France in 
the last war never fell one per cent below gold. Upon the 


adoption of the multiple standard, $1,100,000,000 of capital 
now locked up in the intrinsic value of the gold and silver 
used for currency and reserve in the country would be 
released. This, returning to hands of the people, would 
earn them say, five per cent, — $55,000,000, — which in a 


‘man’s life time compoundedwould equal the present wealth 


of the nation. Settling by the multiple standard, no man 
could lose a dollar as debtor or creditor by fluctuations. 
No man’s property could be “slaughtered” in a panic. 
Should Mr. Gould endeavor to lock up currency in order to 
cheapen prices, he would soou tire of keeping it above par 
by a contest with the government presses. Jam firm in the 
faith that in the direction of the plan I have outlined les 
the honest and invariable dollar, and, like Prof. Bowen, an- 
ticipate the time when ‘so costly and useless a realization 
of the idea as a gold and silver coin will be entirely done 
away.’ ” 

Major Winn then took up the subject of monopolies, lay- 
ing down the broad principle that “when the source of any 
natural product necessary for human wants falls under the 
control of any person or combination in such manner that 
an exorbitant price is charged which the laws of competi- 
tion cannot modify, it is time for the state to interfere and 
define the prices, giving the option to the monopolist, of a 
fair price for his property, if unwilling to accept state regu- 
lation, and taking it at an appraisal if he is recalcitrant.” 

The speaker handled the labor question in the same mas- 
terly manner. ‘Since lebor” he remarked, “is the source 
from which spring the sepplies to meet human, wants and 
since a large part of mankind depend upon their own labor 
for their support and advancement in intelligence and civili- 
zation, it is plainly for the good of the state that labor 
should be as highly paid as possible. The normal rule is a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work, and since any excess 
above its share grasped by capital in taking advantage of 
weakness, is robbery, that law should be extended to declare 
that equal work should command equal pay, irrespective of 
age, sex or condition. Labor reaps its best reward when 
the maximum number of workmen are steadily employed in 
all vocations, when the great production thereby caused 
cheapens the commodities they consume, and universal em- 
ployment, giving to the maximum number of buyers the 
means of consumption, maintains the demand for the exces- 
sive supply.” 

In closing his address the speaker said among other 


things: “When in a period of unrest men just awakened to 


unjust conditions are seeking a remedy, numerous plans 
will arise. Many being new will be faulty. Some even if 
good will not command assent until after debate. And so 
in the people’s party have appeared some to which I cannot 
subscribe. It will take time and discussion for the truth to 
crystallize. My own suggestions are merely tentative. But 
in the main IJ assent, and with the great underlying purpose 
I am in earnest accord. Some men can say they agree, but 
only those can completely agree whose parties present no 
issues on which to differ, and whose followers are led by the 
force of habit, the spoils and the commissariat. My friend, 
who will follow, has his path, and with him for a certain 
distance we can walk. Into his mind, like a vision of 
apocalyptic splendor, came a picture of redeemed humanity, 
and, like St. Paul, he has turned his life to its accomplish- 
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ment. All honor to such men. My friends in this contest 
we are few. If we are right we shall be many. Ask if 
your country is not moving toward that condition of which 
Ruskin said: ‘Though England is deafened with spinning 
wheels, her people have not clothes; though she is black 
with the digging of fuel, they die of cold, and though she 
has sold her soul for grain, they die of hunger,’ —and 
if you find it so, inquire what God wills that you shall do.” 


The Platform still furthor examined. 


Edward Bellamy, who followed Major Winn, began his 
remarks by saying: When the American republic was estab- 
lished the wise men of Europe predicted its failure. Our 
fathers in their high faith laughed at these predictions. Up 
to within 20 years I think we have all laughed at them. It 
has been generally believed by us that the great republic 
long ago lived down the croakings that were heard about its 
cradle. 
cloud in our sky, and that was slavery. Slowly growing 
through many years, in 1861 the cloud broke in a tempest; 
but the tempest did not clear the weather. 

“We soon began to realize that this foe had but masked 
another and a greater, and to perceive that the power of 
wealth, with its iron hand in velvet glove, was the foe with 
which the republican idea must prepare for its death 
grapple. Wealth has disintegrated and destroyed all repub- 
lican societies before this. Was it also to destroy this? 

“Tt was under the sobering influence of the great busi- 
ness collapse of 1873 that our people first fairly appreciated 
the evil change the republic had undergone. It was not 
until then that the bubble of their complacency over the 
issue of the war was pricked by the perception that while 
the men of the people had been saving the republic at the 
south the men of money had been stealing it away at the 
north. The soldiers came home to find that the slave-hold- 
ing oligarchy had been driven out of power only to give 
place to a moneyed oligarchy, and that the little finger of 
the moneyed oligarch was thicker than the loins of the 
slave-holder. 

“The future historian who shall review the development 
of the tremendous era of change on the verge of which we 
stand, will recognize in the period from 1873 to the present 
time an epoch of agitation. Both the old parties being 
tools of the money power, the spirit of revolt necessarily 
took the form of independent movements. ‘To this class 
belong the numerous labor parties of the past 15 years, the 
granger uprising, the greenback movement, and the revolts 
under Butler; not to omit the rise of the great labor organi- 
zations. During the last years of this period came the 
single tax and nationalist plans of social reform. 

“Last May a convention of delegates from 34 states met 
in Cincinnati to combine the several local political revolts 
of the previous Fall with the various labor organizations 
and bodies of social reformers. The seemingly heterogen- 
eous mass crystalized. ‘The party of the people was born. 

“The platform of the people’s party of this state, while 
reaffirming that of the Cincinnati conference, is a more com- 
plete statement of the position which any party must take 
up that fundamentally opposes the usurpations of the money 
power. These usurpations have been effected by three 
mainabuses. The first abuse, that of private control of the 
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monetary system, the platform meets squarely by demand- 
ing that henceforth the sole regulation and issue of money 
shall be by the national government. Surely we all stand 
together here. It is also proposed by another plank of the 
platform that the nation go into the banking business by 
adopting the postal banking system prevalent in Austria, 
England and Canada. The advantage of this system is 
that while the depositor receives as high a rate of interest 
as any private institution would pay, he enjoys an absolute 
security for his deposit which no private bank could give. 
Among the minor suggestions of the platform none surely 
deserves or is likely, when understood, to be more popular 
than this. 

“The second great abuse which has built up the money 
power, unequal taxation, it is proposed to meet by legislation, 
already outlined, which shall relieve the poor by compelling 
the millionaire to reveal his wealth lest a worst thing come 
upon him. It is moreover proposed to relieve the living by 
taxing the dead, that is to say, it is proposed to tax inheri- 
tances. For my part I should like to see this tax on inheri- 
tances made to supply a large part of the public revenue. 

“The third great means by which the money power has 
been built up is the growth of private monopolies. These 
it is proposed to correct by the direct and simple method of 
turning them, when they become oppressive or inconvenient, 
into public monopolies. The utterances of the platform on 
this subject consist of several recommendations as to par- 
ticular monopolies which ought to be made public, and a 
general statement of the principle which should govern 
such conversions. Of course the first monopoly recom- 
mended for public acqusition is the railroad system of the 
country. It would be almost an insult to the intelligence 
of an Americon audience to assume the necessity at this 
late day of giving reasons why the nation should take the 
railroads in charge. 

“The platform likewise advocates the nationalization of 
the telegraph. If this proposition could be put to national 
vote there is no doubt that it would be carried four to one. 
Nobody pretends to defend the extortions and inefficiency 
of our present private telegraph system, which is at once 
the dearest and poorest in any civilized country. There is 
no more glaring evidence of the undue influence of corpora- 
tions over Congress than its refusal year after year to 
relieve the people from the impositions of that grotesque 
swindle — the Western Union company. 

“While in the two recommendations mentioned, the plat- 
form does but express the general voice of the people, it 
makes a most important new departure in proposing, as the 
best solution of the liquor question at present possible, to 
make it a public monopoly, the sales to be conducted at 
cost by officials having no interest in the amount sold. I 
shall only say now that I believe that this not only promises, 
by eliminating the motive of profit on sales, to correct the 
grossest evils of the traffic and greatly limit its volume, but 
also offers a compromise, equally honorable to both, between 
the opponents of intemperance and the partizans of per- 
sonal liberty. 

“To return to the more strictly economic features of the 
platform: It goes on to mention street car systems as a sort 
of property which towns and cities ought. to be allowed to 
own and conduct for themselves. The modern school of 
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political economy is unanimously in favor of such owner- 
ship. Street car fares are a burden so universal that they 
may be likened to a general tax. It is essential to the bus- 
iness prosperity of a city that its street car fares should be 
as low as is consistent with the best service; and this only 
can be assured when the system is run by the public at 
cost. Just as soon as the first of our cities owns its street 
car system, the consequent reduction of fares will compel 
the neighboring towns to follow its example in order to pre- 
serve their population and business. The same will be 
found true as soon as the first one of our cities adopts 
another proposition of this platform; that is, the establish- 
ment of municipal fuel yards to furnish citizens coal and 
wood at cost. A city in which the citizen can save 25 per 
cent on coal when he buys by the ton, 100 per cent when he 
buys by the hundred weight, and 300 or 400 per cent when 
he buys by the basket, will bid successfully for population 
against its rivals. 

“Tt has been said by our critics that the people’s party is 
demagogical because it appeals so directly to the self-inter- 
est of the people. Iam afraid we must admit that there is 
some color to this accusation. I confess that after careful 
examination I am unable to find a single proposition in the 
platform which is not grossly, flagrantly and unblushingly 
beneficial to the people of the state. 

“The general principle which should govern the conver- 
sion of private monopolies into public ones is stated by the 
platform as follows: ‘And whenever any branch of com- 
merce is used for the profit of a few men at the expense of 
the general public, we believe that the people should 
assume control of such commerce through their national, 
state or municipal administration.’ 

“While I yield to none in my hearty support of the other 
propositions of this admirable platform, I believe that it 
will owe its distinction as an historical document to the 
clear and uncompromising manner in which it declares the 
application of popular government to industry, to be 
the proper means of meeting the aggressions of private 
monopolies. In this declaration is sounded the key-note of 
the impending industrial transformation. It is the republi- 
canizing of commerce. 

“ Jesus Christ said: ‘A house divided against itself can- 
not stand.’ America is to-day imperiled because it is a 
house divided against itself. Oil will not mix with water 
however you may stir them. No more will the snirit of 
republican equality dwell together in the same body with 
the spirit of mastership. Unless we shall carry the repub- 
lican idea into industry we must soon abandon it in politics.” 

We regret thar we cannot at this time give like abstracts 
of the rousing speeches that followed. The speakers, 
William J. Shields, E. Gerry Brown, Henry Lemon, and E. 
Moody Boynton, were applauded to the echo, and the vast 
audience lingered at the close as though unwilling to drop 
the discussion of issues that are so vital to the republic. 


The People’s Party News 
During the Campaign. 


THE NEW NATION, 3 Months, 50 Cents. 


NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


At a meeting of the Somerville Nationalist Club on the 
evening of the 7th, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz was the speaker. 
She spoke in her usual interesting manner, and to a thor- 
oughly appreciative audience. The club has resumed its 
meetings for the fall and winter season. 


Pennsylvania. 


All applicants for employment with the Philadelphia and 
Reahing railroad company are obliged to answer the follow- 
ing questions: Name, age, address, married or single; where 
last employed, how long, and in what capacity; reason for 
leaving place of last employment; length of time in rail- 
road service, on what road, and in what capacity; if they 
use intoxicants; full address of reference ; if they can read 
and write; if they are a member of a labor organization, and 
if so what one; and if a member if they will withdraw from 
it and refuse to support or belong to any labor organization 
if taken into the service of the company, and if they are 
willing to become a member of the Philadelphia and Read- 
jug Relief association. 


Recent tests in producing fuel gas at Bellefonte by Car- 
negie, Phipps & Co., proved that it can be made for a little 
less than seven cents per thousand feet. 


Missouri. 


Midland Mechanic (Kansas City): The light monopolies 
have concluded to make a reduction in the price of street 
lighting, but the reduction is not enough. The truth is that 
at present prices the city should not pay a cent for street 
lighting. When the people are being charged $1.80 for gas 
that can be made at a profit for 50 cents a thousand, it 
seems that the gas company should be compelled to light 
the streets for nothing and pay a bonus besides. 


Calixornia. 


The city council of San Antonio has passed an ordinance 
which prohibits street car companies from working em- 
ployees over 12 hours per day, and provides a penalty of 
not less than $25, nor more than $100, for each offence. 


The state and municipal tax assessments are levied on 
March 1, in San Francisco. The last week in February the 
banks put $3,000,000 in the sub-treasury for which they 
received certificates of deposit, and those not being taxable, 
the banks thus escape a large share of the burden of taxa- 
tion that should fall upon them. 


Texas. 


The mill owners of large sections of Louisiana and Texas 
recently held a meeting at Orange, and adopted resolutions 
to the effect that the depressed condition of the money 
market had largely decreased the consumption of lumber by 
railroad and construction companies; that the freight and 
commission rates were ruinous to the business in those sec- 
tions, and it was determined to reduce the output one-half 
until there is a change from the present policy. 


Miscellaneous. 


The report of Commissioner Carter of the general land 
office shows that there are at present 570,664,683 acres of 
vacant land in the United States, and most of this would 
not be suitable for farming purposes unless irrigated. He 
recommends the transfer of the land and water to the direct 
control of the states, under such restrictions as would insure 
its reclamation of the land, and that the state grant to act- 
ual settlers a quantity not exceeding 160 acres to each one, 
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THE PHOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of te old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare: 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to be maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to tran-act the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of. all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity ; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand the enactment of laws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salariéd officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions as‘may be determined upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 


ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
emplov ment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual st..te elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment aud enforcement of such 
Jaws as will end this pernicious praciice. 


Lynn at it again. 

The people’s party will hold a rally in Lynn next Mon- 
day evening. Capt. C. E. Bowers, William J. Shields, can 
didate for heutenant-governor, and E. Gerry Brown will be 
the speakers. 


Serious and Important Themes. 


Boston Advertiser: The people’s’ party rally in Faneuil 
hall last evening is not without significance. There was, 
notwithstanding the storm, a large attendance, and the 
audience was an enthusiastic one. The speakers were 
earnest men, and addressed themselves to serious and im- 
portant themes. By the leaders of the old parties they will 
very likely be denounced as cranks, but such denunciation 
will not change the fact that there are serious problems 
which politicians seem disposed to ignore, but which must 
sooner or later be met and solved. ‘The party may not cut 
much of a figure at the polls in November, and yet, on the 
other hand, it may prove an important factor in the deter- 
mination of the result. The Australian ballot system fur- 
nishes excellent opportunities for independent thinkers to 
put the results of their thoughts into practice. 


Divers Campaign Matters. 


Banner of Light: The platform of the people’s party, 
adopted in Massachusetts Aug. 24th, 1891, which professes 
to represent the principles of nationalism, takes this stand 
in reference to medical legislation: “We protest against 
legislation tending to bring medical practice under the con- 
trol of any particular schools of medicine.” Contrast this 
stand, and that also by the Farmers’ alliance,throughout the 
North, with the narrowness, bigotry and hostile temper dis- 
played in the bill introduced in the Georgia Legislature, and 
decide, if possible, whether there is sense and reason in thus 
openly combating the march of progress.aud defying all the 
tendencies of modern thought toward the largest liberty. 
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Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation wilinot do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitues of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million stzong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation,. year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as ena to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
jonger be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons loye and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal ard in“epen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them, Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 
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In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
wother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take thein up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title ouly as trustees for 
the unborn. ' 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the wo1ld will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public 
meeting, every Wednesday evening at 8 
P,M., at 73 Merrimack street, rooms 5 and 6. 
(Pamphlets solicited.) 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
ist and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 

South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 

Washington, D. C.—— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


Baldness 
Conquered ! 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. NEW AIR produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 


609 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Literary Works. 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


Cloth, $1.00. (A response to Howells’ ‘‘ Un- 
discovered Country.’’) 


“ OCEAINDES.” 


A Psychical Novel. Paper, 50 Cents. 


These wonderful books have brought hope 
and faith to thousands who doubted immortal- 
ity. Their reasonableness is incontrovertible. 


Ernst von Himmel Pub. Co., 
62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Or Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School, Steinert Hall. 


The Farmers’ Gause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con- 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager. 


50 Cents a Year. 


(@Sample Copies Free on application. 


THE ALTRUIST 


Is a monthly paper, partly in phonetic spell- 
ing, and devoted to common property, united 
labor. Community homes and equal rights to 
all. It is issued by the Altruist Community, 
whose members hold all their property in com- 
mon, and live and work together in a perma- 
nent home for their mutual assistance and 
support, and to secure their greatest wealth, 
comfort and enjoyment, and both men and 
women have equal rights in deciding on all its 
business affairs by their majority vote. 50 
cents a year; specimen copy free. Address 


A. LONGLEY, Editor, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MON’'HLY AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 

Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.60 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 

Which p) ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Carada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a) y number, and are payable in advance, 


NOW READY. 


1, Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D. I. Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. ‘I’. Ely. 

The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 


8. The Socialismand Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 


A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
_ against Carlyle’s views, Vol. 1 


4, The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 


Vol. II. 

William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In- 

troduction and Notes. By ll. G. Wilshire. 

Lh The Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
19 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORE, 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—AND—— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal without change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOVvE anp STEREOPTI- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


~ THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


A Monthly Alliance Journal for Women. 


etc. 


Devoted to the interest of the Wives and Daughters 
of those who earn their Bread by the 
sweat of their Brow, 


Among our correspondents and contributors are Mrs. 
Fannie McCormick, Mrs. 8. E. V. Emery, Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. B. A. Otis, 
Mrs. Emma Pack, Emma Ghent Curtis, Mrs. Mary E. 
Lease, Mrs. Eva McDonald Valesh, Mrs. N, 8. Nutt, 
Mrs, Marian Todd, and many others. 


The only Journal of its kind in America, 
It should be in every Household. 


On trial six months for 25 cents. 


Address, THM FARMER’S WIFE, 


Topeka, Kansas. 
FORsPEOPLE’S PARTY INEWS Ld¥ 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library, 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 

testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
Ty, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, | 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” 


A WEEKLY advocating the “‘ Referendum ” 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.” The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


Cor. BEAVER and PEARL STS., NEW YORK CITY. 
ARE YOU A 


Single Taxer, 
Nationalist, 
Socialist, 
Trade Unionist, 
Knight of Labor, 
Labor Reformer, 
Radical ? 


If so you should subscribe for the 


Labor Advocate 


Pithy, pointed editorials dealing with the social 
problem and the current topics of the day. 
Selections giving the cream of the lit- 
erature of progressive thought and 
the utterances of the ablest 
champions of popular 
rights in America and Europe. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Send for sample copy. Published weekly by 


Grip Printing and Publishing Co., 


26 Front St., West, Toronto, Canada. 
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EVERY PERSON 


In the United States is interested in the 


NEW PFXOVEMENT, 


which will emancipate industry from the oppressive 
power of the money lenders of the world. Foremost 
n this great battle stands the 


INDUSTRIAL UNION, 


the official organ of the F. A. and I. U. of Iowa. Itis 
owned body and soul by the Order, and is read by every 
member in the state, and thousands of alliance men 
everywhere. No person, wishing to keep posted on the 
progress of this great movement in the West, can afford 
to be without this paper. Thirty-two columns of 
the choicest reading matter every week for 50 
cents per year. Address all remittances to 


GEO. B. LANG, 
Sec. of F. A. andI. U. of lowa, 


No. 2 EAGLE BLOCK, CRESTON, IOWA. 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM, 


BY A. B. STICKNEY. 


A remarkable exposition of the railroad 
question by a railroad man. 


Cloth copy - - - - $2.00 
Half leather, gilt top - - 2,50 
Paper, without diagrams - - 50 


On receipt of price the book will be mailed 
to any address, postage paid. Send your 
orders to 

THE NEW NATION, 


13 Winter Street. 


The New Nation 


FILLS ORDERS FROM CLUBS 


te Looking 
Backward.” 
MUSIC. 


SONG CLASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


PIANO CIASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Two large volumes, full music size, con- 
taining 44 and 31 pieces respectively. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of 
easy but effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices. 
‘Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Classic Tenor Songs. 


Classic Four-hand Coliection. 


19 superior duets for piano by Hofmann, 
Godard, Brahms, and other leading composers. 


Any volume in Paper, $1; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth Gilt $2. Postpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO, 


887 Broadway, N.Y. 
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IS YOUR ROOM COLD 


Any Room in your House ? 


You can heat it for 
nothing, by using the 
“Fall’s Heater” 

A unique and scientific 
device for distributing the 
heat from a lamp or gas- 
jet without diminishing 
their illuminating power. 
A Useful and Indispens- 
able article 
IN EVERY HOME. 


10,000 now in use. 


Price, $1.25. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars on 


application. 


FALLS M’F’G. CO. 


23 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


“Keep in the Middle of the Road.” 


People’s Party Medal ! 


Made of solid Aluminum, the size of a silver dol- 
lar, weighs about as much as a twenty five cent piece. 

Aluminum is stronger than iron and no Heavier 
than wood. Itis more valuable to humanity than 
gold or silver, its cost in bulk is no greater than 
copper and it is becoming cheaper from day to day, 
as improved methods of securing it are devised. 
The best practical illustration of the fallacy of bar- 
ter money. Its “intrinsic value” is far greater than 
that of gold or silver, though their market value is 
higher. The reverse side of the medal contains the 
words: “Commemorative of the Founding of the 
People’s Party May 19th and 20th, 1891, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio.” Itis sold for the purpose of raising cam- 
paign funds for the National Committee. 


PRICE SO CENTS. 
ues discount to reform speakers and organi- 
zations, 

Itis expected that many speakers will beable to 
pay their way by the sale of this medal. 

Let everybody boom its sale. 

In ordering state whether you want the medal 
attached to a pin to be worn as a badge, or plain, to 
be carried.as a pocket piece. 

Address all orders to the Secretary of the Nation- 
al Committtee of the People’s Party: 

ROBERT SCHILLING, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


The most careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
all interested in the subject — particularly to 
city and town officials. Published by the 


American Economic Association, 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE NEW NATION. 
What is a Land Yacht? 


IT IS WORTH FINDING OUT, AS YOU 
WILL AGREE IF YOU READ 


The Gruise of 
a Land Yacht. 


SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


A delightful story of Travel on the 
American Continent. 

Interesting alike to young and old. 

Beautifully illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 


man. 


Cloth, $1.75. 
$1.25. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


The Authors’ Mutual Publishing Co., 


54 Pearl Street, Boston. 


The Leader. 


A Weekly Newspaper for the Masses. 


Boards, illuminated cover, 


Champions the Rights of the People, 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 
Fremont - - - Nebraska. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERING! 


As a special inducement for you to buy a SUIT, 
OVERCOAT, or 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue to you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 
you a shareholder in our Co-operative house. 


We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you pureaase at our store, and for 
EVERY PERSON YOU INDUCE to trade with us. 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 


We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We also supply LADIES’ "GARMENTS, DRY 
GOODS, etc., ON CREDIT. 


We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time it is made. 


We pay you for EACH new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 


We REFUND to you the DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower elsewhere. 


FOLLOW THE CROWD to our co-operative store, 
and open an account with us to-day. Up one flight, 
open evenings. ; 


WASHBURN CREDIT COMPANY, 


465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co, 
G. F. WasHBURN, Manager. 
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A Set of 3 Beautiful 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


(Not adv. cards) and a sample copy of 


THE ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE 


Sketches, 
Timely articles on Health and Hygiene, a 


Containing Illustrated Stories, 


Home and Farm department, pictured wit and 
humor, etc., 


All For Only 10 Cents. 


These cards cannot be bought in any sta- 
tionery or book store for less than 10 or 15 
cents each, 


T. J. GILMORE, 
901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Nation and St. Louis Magazine 
both sent one year for $2.50. 


ALLIANCE TRIBUNE. 


AN 8 PAGE, 48 COLUMN, 


Alliance People’s Party Paper. 


Ably edited, and has the best corps of correspondents 
in the State. Among them are Senator Pefter, Congress 
men Davis, Otis, Simpson, and others. 


Every People’s Party man in the United States should 
subscribe for the paper published at the birthplace of 
the People’s Party. 


ONE DOLLAR 
Address 
THE ALLIANCE 


A YEAR. 


TRIBUNE, 
TorEekKa, Kansas. 


THE PITTSBURG = KANSAN, 
A RADICAL ALLIANCE PAPER, 


IT HOLDS THAT 


NATIONALISM 


Is the logical outcome of the present Reform Movement. 


By J. C. BUCHANAN, 


PITTSBURG - - - - KANSAS. 
Terms, $1.50 a Year. 


For People’s Party Platforms 


INQUIRE 


Tue New Nation QrFice, 


AT 
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A Rare Offer to Readers of The New Nation. 


By special arrangement with the Arena Publishing Co., we are enabled to make our readers for a limited time, a liberal and attractive 
offer by which those who accept its terms can secure THE NEw Nation for themselves or friends, free of cost, for the ensuing year. 


NOTE THE FOLLOWING: 


The New Nation for one year 
The Arena for one year 
The Arena Art Portfolio 


We will send all the above, postpaid, for 


THE ARENA 


$2 00 
$5 00 
$4 00 


$11 00 


$5.20. 


Though the youngest of America’s three great reviews, the Arena has forged its way to the front rank of 
the world’s leading reviews, and is recognized as a most liberal and progressive magazine. 


Among its con- 


tributors are Rev. Francis P. Bellamy, J. Ransom Bridge, Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, Mrs, Francis E. Russell, Prof. 
J. R. Buchanan and other leading Nationalists. 


The Arena employes the boldest, ablest and most authoritative thinkers in the New World and the Old, to discuss all the great social, 


economic, ethical, educational and religious problems of the day. 
wasting time on mere results or superficial aspects of the same. 


In its discussions it strikes at the very root of the question, instead of 
Its contributors are largely among the vanguard of the world’s thinkers and 


reformers, hence it discusses problems six months to a year before the slow coaches reach them. 


The Arena is the only Great Review 
I. Which monthly gives portraits of the world’s great thinkers. 


II. 
Til. 
VE 


Which richly illustrates important papers. 
Which gives its readers a brilliant story by a strong American author each month. 
Which regularly publishes critical and biographical sketches of illustrious personages by the ablest writers of the age. 


THE ARENA ART PORTFOLIO 


Contains twenty-four portraits of the world’s greatest thinkers, such as 
Gladstone, Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin, Camille Flammarion, Count 


Tolstoi, Bishop Phillips Brooks, James 2ussell Lowell, J. G. Whittier, Rev. Minot J. Savage, President Chas. W. Elliot of Harvard, Mary 


A. Livermore, Francis E. Willard, Oliver Wendell Holmes, etc. 


Tint, on sheets 8 x 10 inches. 
thinkers which has appeared in many years 


The autograph of each person is also given. 


cloth, the sides stamped in gold or silver and the sides tied with white ribbon. 

At the nominal price of Fifty Cents Each — which would be very reasonable for such pictures —the price of this set alone would be 
$12.00, while the portfolio would cost at retail not less than $1.00; yet the publishers have placed the price at $4.00, and by our special 
arrangement with them we are enabled to give the Arena, The New Nation, and this superb Portfolio, all for $5.00, and 20 cents additional 


THE NEW NATION, 13 Winter Street, 


for packing and postage on the Portfolio. 


Architecture 
Under Nationalism, 


—BY—— 


J, PICKERING PUTNAM. 


Second Edition. 


[FROM THE BOSTON HERALD. ] 


The results reached by Mr. Putnam are 
astonishing. He considers the probable status 
of the important art he practices under con- 
ditions that would assure a freedom from the 
rush and worry involving the architect of to- 
day and presenting other important aspects of 
nationalism with admirable clearness. His 
treatment of the various kinds of waste make 
highly interesting reading. 


25 Cents per Copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Address all orders to 


BRown’s MILLS; and other places. 


Each portrait is printed on the heaviest coated plated paper, with India 
The whole forms the finest collection of portraits of eminent 
They are bound in a beautiful portfolio of pearl gray, with corners and back of white vellum 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TELE -PINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 

GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 

Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has 
wond*rful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as ‘‘ THe GuLF STREAM,” curves inwar 

of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate-along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this ‘* GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida acd Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWwoop, PINE VIEW, ASBURY PARK, POINT PLEASANT, Bay HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


roved that the 
along the coast 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGCETs. 
We are selling Lots, 25 » 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title.” 

Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


CAPITAL: 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 


CAPITALIST PRODUCTION. 


BY KARL MARX. 
—)o(—— 
Translated from the third German edition 
by SAMUEL Moore and E1‘wARD AVELING, 
and .edited by FREDERICK ENGELS. First 


American edition carefully revised. Paper, 
$1.20; Cloth, $1.'75. 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON.| 


NEW YORK: 
The Humboldt Publishing Co., 
19 Astor Place. 


“Rural Uncle Sam.” 


A Bi-Monthly Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of the Rural Homes 
of the United States. 


TERMS: 25 CENTS PER YEAR. 


B, L. COLEMAN, Publisher, 


Hamilton Square, New Jersey. 
0 
All who send in their subscription at once, 
will receive it until the first of January, 1893, 
and also a large package of chofce Flower Seeds 
FREE. 
N. B. — As an advertising medium it cannot 
be, surpassed, circulates in nearly every state in 
the Union. Rates sent on application. 


